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forgotten/5 he writes, " that it [money] forms but a part, and
a small part, of professional success."
His contribution to philosophy, undertaken in later years, was
as noteworthy as his physiological and surgical work. The
Psychological Inquiries are not intended to supply a complete system
of philosophy, but to show, first, that man's problem cannot be
solved " by reference to only one department of knowledge," and
secondly, " how to a great extent we can improve our present
faculties." The facts he discusses are now matters of common
knowledge, but Brodie's work must have attracted many readers
when it appeared in 1854. Sir Benjamin Brodie received many
honours. He was surgeon to George IV, to William IV, and
to Queen Victoria ; he became President of the Royal College
of Surgeons and of the Royal Society. A baronetcy was con-
ferred on him in 1834. Perhaps his greatest honour came in
1858, when he was chosen to preside over the newly formed
General Medical Council. His eminence in his profession, his
administrative ability, and his charm of manner entitled him to
the position, and no better choice could have been made. The
passage of the Medical Act of 1858 was a most important event
in the history of British medicine. At last, after many years of
wrangling and of ineffective local laws, the right to practise within
the British Isles had become limited to those medical men whose
names were enrolled in the Medical Register. It was natural
that so versatile a man as Benjamin Brodie should have been the
first president of the council empowered to control medical
practice.
Brodie was thirty-one years of age when another great surgeon
was born, probably, with the exception of Lister, the " greatest "
of the century, if we apply that overwrought word in its widest
sense. Sir JAMES PAGET (1814-99) is one of the most inspiring
figures in medical history. Fortunately he wrote an autobiography.
Autobiographies of medical men are all too rare. Nevertheless,
we have a few excellent examples such as Cardan's De Vita
Propria (p. 163), Ambrose Fare's Journeys in Divers Places, the
Autobiography of Samuel D. Gross (p. 301), and Memoirs and Letters
of Sir James Paget.1 The last-mentioned., perhaps, holds first
place, and should be read and re-read by every medical man,
especially at the beginning of his career.
1 Stephen Paget (one of bis sons), ed. of Memoirs and Letters of Sir James Paget,
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